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I.  INTRODUCTION 


At  its  meeting  of  May  22nd,  1942,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
East  Indies  Institute  of  America  requested  me  to  make  a  survey  of 
courses  dealing  with  Southeast  Asia  at  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Consequently,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1942  the 
following  questionnaire  was  sent  to  992  universities  and  colleges: 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Note:  Under  the  term  Southeast  Asia  we  include  the  whole  of 
Farther  India  (Burma,  Siam,  French  Indochina,  Malaya), 
the  Malay  Archipelago  (Dutch  East  Indies,  British  Borneo) 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(1)  What  special  courses  relating  specifically  to  Southeast  Asia 
are  given  at  your  institution? 

(Please  give  exact  title  of  course  and  name  of  instructor.) 

(2)  Which  general  courses  also  include  Southeast  Asia? 
(Please  give  title  of  course  and  name  of  instructor.) 

(3)  Would  you  be  interested  in  including  in  your  curriculum 
any  new  courses  dealing  with  Southeast  Asia? 

a)  in  which  field  (Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Languages, 
Religions,  History,  Art,  Social  Sciences,  Government, 
Economics,  Geography,  Natural  Sciences,  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culture)  ? 

b)  for  Southeast  Asia  in  general  or  for  any  particular  area? 

(4)  Have  you  experienced  any  lack  of  handbooks  on  subjects 
dealing  with  Southeast  Asia?  Have  you  any  special  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  with  regard  to  desirable  publications? 

(5)  Is  there  any  possibility  of  obtaining  scholarships  at  your 
institution  for  students  desirous  of  studying  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Southeast  Asia? 

(6)  Is  any  research  project  on  Southeast  Asia  in  progress  at 
your  institution  and  are  any  publications  on  Southeast  Asia 
being  prepared  by  members  of  your  staff?  Please  give 
details. 
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By  the  end  of  November  1942,  322  questionnaires  had  been  re¬ 
turned.  In  the  course  of  December  questionnaires  were  again  sent  to 
fifty  of  the  more  important  universities  and  colleges  which  had  not 
yet  replied.  This  brought  another  37  answers.  The  total  number  of 
replies  thus  amounts  to  359,  or  36%  of  the  number  of  questionnaires 
sent  out,  —  not  a  bad  percentage,  if  one  considers  that  the  majority 
of  universities  and  colleges  which  did  not  react  consists  of  small  insti¬ 
tutions  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  offer  special  instruction  on 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  results,  the  following 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  replies  from  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  do  not  follow  a  uniform  standard  as  regards  the  information 
supplied.  This  applies  more  especially  to  question  2  (see  below,  p.  9). 

(2)  Owing  to  the  long  delay  in  some  of  the  replies,  several  of 
which  came  in  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  November,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  a  second  set  of  questionnaires,  the  results  of 
the  survey  do  not  show  the  situation  as  it  was  at  any  given  moment. 
They  reflect,  in  part,  conditions  in  summer  and  fall  of  1942,  and  in 
part  conditions  in  December  1942  and  January  1943  or  even  later. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  not  seem  to  be  of  great 
importance.  The  present  situation,  however,  calls  for  constant  changes 
in  the  curricula  of  universities  and  colleges,  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  a  number  of  courses  listed  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires  may 
in  the  meantime  have  been  cancelled  on  account  of  the  instructors  having 
joined  the  armed  forces  or  gone  into  Government  service,  while  some 
institutions  have  been  partly  or  wholly  taken  over  by  the  Army  or 
Navy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  interest  in  Southeast  Asia 
produced  by  the  war  has  induced  some  institutions  to  add  courses  in  this 
field,  and  it  is  sometimes  only  by  accident  that  knowledge  of  such 
additions  has  been  obtained  and  their  inclusion  in  this  report  made 
possible. 
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In  spite  of  these  unavoidable  sources  of  error  the  report  may,  on 
the  whole,  be  accepted  as  giving  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  present 
position  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asiatic  studies  at  American  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  and  of  the  trend  of  future  developments. 

As  the  replies  came  in,  they  and  the  letters  accompanying  them 
were  immediately  analyzed  and  their  contents  arranged  in  card  files. 
This  facilitates  their  consultation  by  persons  desiring  more  detailed 
information  than  the  present  summary  can  give.  Any  such  additional 
details  will,  upon  application,  gladly  be  supplied  by  the  East  Indies 
Institute. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  REPLIES* 


Question  1 

What  special  courses  relating  specifically  to  Southeast  Asia  are  given 
at  your  institution? 

29  courses  dealing  specifically  with  Southeast  Asia  have  been  listed, 

though  not  all  of  them  are  actually  being  give  at  this  moment.  They 

may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Geography  (7  courses) 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

Regional  Geography  of  Malaysia. 

Mr.  D.  Stanislawski,  substituting  for  Prof.  Jan  O.  M.  Broek 
who  originally  was  scheduled  to  give  this  course. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

India  and  Indo-China,  Techniques  of  Regional  Investigation. 
Prof.  Wellington  Downing  Jones. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Political  and  Economic  Geography  of  Southeastern  Asia. 

Prof.  Karl  J.  Pelzer. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

The  Malay  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Senstius. 


♦Universities  and  colleges  are  recorded  in  the  same  order  as  that  used  in  the 
List  of  Colleges  and  Universities  published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
i.e.  alphabetically  by  states  and  within  the  states  alphabetically  by  names  of  the 
institutions. 
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Saint  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Geography  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Instructor  not  named. 

r 

State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro,  Pa.: 

Geography  of  the  Pacific  Realm. 

Prof.  Hazel  Mae  Ketcham,  who  writes: 

f7  devote  all  the  course  to  Southeast  Asia ,  because  l  have 
other  courses  that  cover  other  areas  around  the  Pacific.” 

Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education,  Cheney,  Wash.: 
Overseas  America  (Philippines). 

Prof.  Hallock  Raup. 

(b)  Anthropology  (5  courses) 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Graduate  School:  Anthropology  126). 

Indonesian  Civilization. 

Prof.  Raymond  Kennedy. 

"A  survey  of  the  races  and  cultures  of  the  East  Indies,  with 
a  consideration  of  prehistoric  and  historic  influences  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland  and  of  the  migrations  and  cultural  diffusion 
into  Oceania.  The  development  of  colonial  administration 
and  economic  exploitation  of  the  Archipelago,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  European  contact  upon  the  native 
cultures.” 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Graduate  School:  Foreign  Areas  Studies  7). 

Countries  and  Peoples  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Professors  Raymond  Kennedy,  Mason,  Rouse,  Hortense 
Powdermaker. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Yale  College:  Sociology  44). 

The  Malayan  Peoples.  (Seminar  course). 

Prof.  Raymond  Kennedy. 

"Intensive  study  of  the  geography,  native  culture  and  colonial 
history  of  Malaya,  the  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines.  Com¬ 
parison  of  British,  Dutch  and  American  colonial  policies  in 
the  Orient.  Perspective  of  the  future.” 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Peoples  of  Malaysia. 

"Not  given  in  1942-43.” 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Southeast  Asia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon,  who  writes: 

"We  are  trying  the  experiment  of  combining  anthropology 
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with  modern  political,  social  and  economic  problems,  since  it 
was  felt  that  the  anthropologist’s  approach  might  be  useful  in 
considering  the  latter.  The  first  half  of  the  course  is  straight 
anthropology,  with  a  brief  introduction  on  geography,  races 
and  languages,  and  then  a  discussion  of  the  cultures  of 
several  typical  groups.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
there  will  be  a  brief  historical  survey,  including  both  pre- 
European  and  European  periods  and  a  discussion  of  the  various 
types  of  colonial  governments  as  they  affect  the  people.  There 
will  be  some  consideration,  at  the  end,  of  the  proble?ns  of 
post-war  planning  as  they  affect  the  area.” 

(c)  Languages  (12  courses) 

Malay  (9  courses) 

Stanford  University,  Cal.: 

Malay. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Sokol. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. : 

Language  and  Culture  in  the  Far  East:  Malaysia. 

Prof.  Peter  A.  Boodberg. 

The  course  is  being  given  in  summer,  1943.  "Its  main  content 
is  study  of  the  Malay  language.” 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Malay. 

Prof.  Winckel. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Graduate  School). 

A  Malay  course  is  planned. 

Dr.  Isidore  Dyen. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Yale  College:  Malay  10-20). 

Special  Elementary  Malay. 

Dr.  Isidore  Dyen. 

” Designed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  usual  first  and  second 
years  in  a  language.  Practice  in  pronunciation  and  conversa¬ 
tion;  grammatical  discussions ;  translation  of  English  into 
Malay  and  Malay  into  English.  Arabic,  British  and  Dutch 
transcriptions.  Five  recitation  hours  a  week.” 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Yale  College:  Malay  30). 

Advanced  Malay. 

Dr.  Isidore  Dyen. 

" Reading  and  discussion  of  texts  in  Arabic,  British  and  Dutch 
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transcriptions.  Dictation  and  conversation  with  such  in¬ 
formants  as  may  be  available.” 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

Elements  of  Malay. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Senstius. 

Walla  Walla  College,  College  Place,  Wash.: 

Malay. 

Mrs.  Hendershot,  substituting  for  her  husband,  Dr.  Vernon 
E.  Hendershot. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wy. : 

Malay. 

Dr.  George  Devereux. 

Now  discontinued  as  Dr.  Devereux  is  in  the  armed  forces. 

t 

Tagalog 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Tagalog. 

Prof.  Frank  R.  Blake. 

"Course  will  be  given  if  requested.” 

Thai 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

Thai. 

Dr.  Mary  R.  Haas.* 

Burmese 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Graduate  School). 

Burmese. 

Mr.  William  Cornyn,  with  the  help  of  two  Burmese  inform¬ 
ants 

(d)  Art  (3  courses) 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

A  Seminar  in  Decorative  Art. 

Prof.  Amy  W.  McClelland. 

Given  in  alternate  years.  In  spite  of  its  general  title,  this 
seminar  for  graduate  students  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  arts 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  Oceania. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Buddhist  and  Hinduistic  Art  in  Further  India. 

Prof.  Ludwig  Bachhofer. 

♦In  the  meantime  Dr.  Haas  has  left  the  University  of  Michigan.  For  her  course 
at  the  University  of  California  see  below  p.  9. 
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"Dealing  with  Art  in  Burma,  Siam,  Champa,  Cambodia  and 
]ava.” 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

(Institute  of  Fine  Arts). 

Art  of  India,  Ceylon  and  Farther  India. 

Prof.  Alfred  Salmony. 

Beginning  fall,  1943.  Will  include  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Champa,  ]ava,  etc. 

(e)  Political  Science  (2  courses) 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows. 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Colonial  Problems  of  Southeast  Asia  —  Seminar. 

Prof.  Williams  C.  Johnstone. 

See  also  the  courses  in  anthropology  given  at  Yale  University 
and  the  University  of  Washington  (p.  4)  and  the  course 
Sociology  23  at  Yale  University  (below  p.  12). 

(0  Botany 

Although  no  course  dealing  specifically  with  the  flora  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  has  been  listed,  the  following  information,  supplied 
by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  should  be 
included: 

"Opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  botany  on  the  floras  of 
India,  Indo-China,  Burma,  Siam,  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago 
and  the  Philippines  are  excellent,  particularly  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  where  at  the  present  time  very  active  work  is  in 
progress  on  the  large  botanical  collections  made  in  New 
Guinea  and  neighbouring  regions  by  the  three  Richard  Arch¬ 
bold  Expeditions.  Staff  members  working  on  various  groups 
include  E.  D.  Merrill,  A.  C.  Smith,  L.  M.  Perry,  C.  Kobuski 
and  C.  Allen.  The  reference  collections  from  the  entire  region 
are  good,  and  additional  material  can  usually  be  borrowed 
from  other  institutions.  The  very  large  library  contains  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  has  been  published  on  the  botany  of 
the  entire  region.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  herbarium  contains 
about  600,000  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  the 
library  over  45,000  bound  volumes  and  many  thousands  of 
pamphlets.  The  combined  resources  of  the  Arnold,  the  Gray, 
the  Farlow  and  the  botanical  Museum  in  herbarium  specimens 
is  approximately  2,500,000,  and  the  combined  library  re¬ 
sources  in  botany  alone  about  150,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.” 
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(g)  Additional  Observations 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  writes: 

"We  are  to  have  some  lectures  on  Southeast  Asia  by  Dr. 
William  Harris,  who  spent  forty  years  in  education  in 
Thailand ” 

The  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes: 
"In  the  past  Prof.  William  G.  Shellabear  has  given  courses  in 
Malay  and  on  Malay  culture .” 

(h)  Integrated  Program 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Yale  College:  Interdepartmental  Major  IV-B). 

Oriental  Studies,  History  and  Sociology:  Malayan  Studies. 
"All  students  electing  this  major  must  take  Malay  10-20  (see 
above  p.  5)  and  Sociology  44  (see  above  p.  4),  and  at  least 
two  term  courses  from  the  following :  Sociology  23,  Sociology 
34  (Contact  of  Cultures),  Government  14  (Political,  Economic 
and  Social  Geography) ,  Government  37  (Contemporary  Prob¬ 
lems  in  International  Relations,  with  seminar  on  The  Par 
East),  History  48  (The  Far  East).  The  student  will  present 
in  the  last  term  of  Senior  year  an  essay  on  a  selected  topic 
and  pass  an  interdepartmental  examination.” 

(i)  Army  and  Navy  Training  Program* 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 

To  begin  in  July  1943.  "The  training  will  consist  of  courses 
on  fapan  and  the  Southwest  Pacific,  with  Japanese  and  Malay 
language  study.  All  of  the  men  will  take  lecture  courses  on 
the  history  and  culture  of  Japan  and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
About  half  of  them  will  specialize  in  Japanese  language,  with 
seminar  work  on  Japanese  culture',  and  somewhat  less  than 
half  will  specialize  in  Malay  language,  with  seminar  work 
on  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Southwest  Pacific.  The 
remainder  will  take  Burmese  language,  which  will  be  taught 
by  Mr.  William  Cornyn,  with  the  help  of  two  Burmese  in¬ 
formants.” 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Naval  School  of  Military  Government  and  Administration. 
Courses  in  History  of  Colonial  Institutions  and  Policies; 
Economic  Geography  of  Southeast  Asia;  Peoples  of  the  East 
Indies,  British  Malaya  and  the  Philippines ;  Dutch  Colonial 
Government  and  Economic  Policy  in  the  East  Indies;  The 

♦Information  has  been  obtained  only  about  courses  given  at  Yale  and  Columbia 
Universities. 
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British  in  Malaya;  The  United  States  in  the  Philippines ; 
Burma,  Indo-Chino  and  Siam;  etc ,  given  by  Prof,  fan  O.  M. 
Broek,  Prof.  Ralph  Linton,  Prof.  Amry  Vandenbosch,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Holland,  and  others.  Courses  in  Colloquial  Malay,  given 
by  Miss  Claire  Holt. 

Army  Specialized  Training  instruction  in  the  Southeast  Asiatic 
Area  is  further  offered  at  the  following  institutions: 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Will  include  a  course  in  Annamese  given  by  Prof.  Murray 
B.  Emeneau  and  a  course  in  Thai  given  by  Dr.  Mary  R.  Haas. 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Question  2 

Which  general  courses  also  include  Southeast  Asia? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  apart  from  the  courses  deal¬ 
ing  specifically  with  Southeast  Asia,  general  courses  in  Geography, 
Anthropology,  History,  Political  Science,  etc.,  or  courses  on  Asia  or 
Oceania  also  give  that  region  a  varying  amount  of  attention.  However, 
the  information  obtained  on  this  point  is  of  very  unequal  accuracy. 
While  many  institutions  went  to  great  lengths  in  enumerating  all  courses 
which  might  touch  on  Southeast  Asia,  others,  and  among  them  a  few 
of  the  largest  universities,  dismissed  the  matter  quite  summarily. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  answers  to  question  2  were  divided  into 
two  groups;  (2a),  comprising  courses  dealing  with  special  geographical 
areas  including  Southeast  Asia,  such  as  Asia,  the  Far  East,  the  Pacific 
area,  etc.,  and  (2b),  comprising  general  courses  such  as  Anthropology, 
Colonial  Policy,  History  of  Religions,  etc. 

Group  2a 

The  total  number  of  reported  courses  in  this  group  is  281.  They 
may  be  subdivided,  according  to  subject  and  title,  as  follows: 
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Courses  in  which  the  subject  in  the  area  is  not  specified 

Asia  . 

Far  East  . . 

Pacific  Area,  Oceania,  Australasia  . 

Southern  Asia  and  Oceania  . 


Geography  . 

Geography  of  Asia  . 

Geography  of  the  Far  East  . 

Geography  of  the  Pacific  Area 
Geography  of  Australasia  . 

Anthropology  . 

Anthropology  of  Asia  . 

Anthropology  of  the  Far  East 

Anthropology  of  Oceania  . 

Peoples  of  the  Pacific  Rim . 


History  . * . 

History  of  Asia  . . .  3 

History  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  .  1 

History  of  the  Far  East  . 68 

Oriental  History  . - . ~ . - .  2 

Early  Oriental  History  .  2 

History  of  the  Pacific  Area  .  4 

History  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Region  .  1 

History  of  Culture  . - . 

Cultural  and  Social  History  of  Asia  . . .  1 

Oriental  Culture  . 1 


History  and  Culture  of  the  "Far  East" 

or  the  "Orient”  .  2 

Cultural  History  of  the  Far  East  .  1 

History  of  Early  Civilization  in  the  Far  East . . .  1 

Religions  . 

Religions  of  the  "Orient”  or  of  the  "Far  East” .  2 

Buddhism  . 3 


History  of  Art 


Art  of  Asia . . . - . - .  1 

"Oriental”  Art  or  "Art  of  the  Far  East” .  7 


Political  Science  . . 

Asia,  Politics,  International  Relations  .  2 

Oriental  Politics  and  Civilization  .  1 

Modern  Asia  . - .  1 


68 


17 


81 


6 


5 


8 


59 
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Far  East,  Government,  etc . . . . .  9 

Far  East,  Politics,  International  Relations . 29 

Far  Eastern  Problems  . . .  3 

Pacific  Area  . . .  1 

Problems  of  the  Pacific  . . . .  4 

U.  S.  in  the  Pacific  Area  and  in  the  Far  East .  9 

Economy  . . . . . . . . . . . . .  5 

Industrial  Potentialities  of  Asia  .  1 

Far  East,  Economy  . . .  3 

Economic  History  of  the  Orient . . . . . . .  1 

Geology .  l 

Geology  of  the  Pacific  Basin  . . .  1 


It  is  highly  probable  that  the  above  classification,  in  which  I  had 
mainly  to  rely  on  the  titles  of  the  courses,  does  not  in  every  case  cor¬ 
rectly  reflect  their  actual  contents.  For  instance,  it  is  likely  that  no 
very  essential  difference  in  subject  matter  exists  between  some  of  the 
courses  listed  under  "International  Relations”  and  others  included  under 
"History  of  the  Far  East.”  Moreover,  in  most  cases  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  with  certainty  whether  or  not  courses  dealing  with  the  "Far 
East”  really  include  Southeast  Asia  in  a  substantial  way  or  even  at  all. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  courses  are  devoted  solely  to  China 
and  Japan  and  at  the  very  best  refer  to  Southeast  Asia  only  incidentally. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  institutions  have  specifically  emphasized  the 
inclusion  of  Southeast  Asia  or  of  parts  of  it.  In  other  cases  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  instructor  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  that  Southeast 
Asia  will  receive  adequate  attention.  The  same  applies  to  courses  listed 
under  such  heads  as  "Oriental  Civilization,”  or  "Oriental  Art,”  or 
"Buddhism.”  Typical  cases  are  the  following: 

Stanford  University,  Cal.: 

Far  East. 

Dr.  Payson  Jackson  Treat. 

" These  courses  in  the  Far  East  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  lectures 

on  Burma,  Siam,  French  Indo-China  and  the  Philippines.” 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Cal.: 

The  Contemporary  Far  East. 

Dr.  Clarence  Hendershot. 

In  view  of  Dr.  FLendershot’s  background  {he  formerly  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  staff  of  Judson  College  in  Rangoon ,  Burma ) ,  one  may 
assume  that  his  course  treats  Southeast  Asia  in  a  substantial  way. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

(Yale  College),  Sociology  23. 

Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Pacific. 

Professors  Ford,  Raymond  Kennedy,  Murdock  and  Whiting. 

"A  survey  of  the  geography,  population,  native  cultures  and  colonial 
administration  of  Oceania,  with  special  reference  to  the  Japanese 
Mandated  Territories,  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  and  adjacent  islands 
of  the  South  Seas.  Practical  information  about  contemporary  social 
conditions  in  the  Pacific  will  be  presented  from  the  perspective  of 
anthropological  and  social  science.” 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Comparative  Far  Eastern  Governments. 

Far  Eastern  Politics. 

Prof.  William  C.  Johnstone. 

These  courses  are  expressly  stated  to  include  Southeast  Asia. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla.: 

Asia. 

This  course  is  said  to  lay  considerable  emphasis  on  Southeast  Asia. 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.: 

The  Far  East.  —  A  year’s  course. 

Professor  Paul  E.  Eckel. 

"The  first  semester  deals  with  Southeast  Asia  and  the  early  trade  con¬ 
tacts  in  China  and  Japan.  The  second  semester  emphasizes  the  social, 
political  and  co7nmercial  phases  of  the  same  area.” 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.: 

Economic  Geography  of  Asia. — A  one  semester  course. 

Professor  Paul  E.  Eckel. 

"This  includes  the  geography,  climate,  soil,  products  and  trade  of 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  and  the  Bar  Bast.” 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Expansion  of  Europe  in  Africa  and  the  East. 

Mr.  M.  Kennedy. 

The  course  is  said  to  contain  substantial  reference  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

History  of  the  Far  East. 

"Touches  incidentally  on  Southeast  Asia.” 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.: 

History  of  the  Far  East. 

Prof.  Nell  B.  Waldron. 

"The  course  has  in  the  past  included  Southeast  Asia  incidentally, 
but  now  treats  it  with  thoroughness.” 
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University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Peoples  of  Asia. 

Prof.  Fay- Cooper  Cole. 

In  view  of  Professor  Fay-Cooper  Cole’s  former  field  work  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  Malay  Archipelago ,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his 
course  includes  Southeast  Asia  to  a  considerable  extent. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.: 

History  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Lybyer. 

The  Geography  of  Asia. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Booth. 

"About  one  tenth  of  the  first  course  and  one  third  of  the  second, 
course  are  devoted  to  Southeast  Asia.” 

Ball  State  Teachers’  College,  Mumie,  Ind.: 

Geography  of  Africa  and  Australia. 

Dr.  Hay  Hurlbut. 

"Includes  study  of  Malaya  and  islands.” 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.: 

The  East  in  Recent  International  Relations. 

"Deals  particularly  with  the  background  of  the  eastern  phase  of 
the  present  war,”  and  therefore  may  be  assumed  to  include  South¬ 
east  Asia  in  a  substantial  way. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.: 

Economic  Geography  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Prof.  F.  K.  Schaefer. 

"A  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  East  Indies” 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.: 

Government  and  Politics  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Prof.  Amry  Vandenbosch. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Vandenbosch  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  on  government  and  politics  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  his  course  no  doubt  deals  substantially  with  that  area.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Washington  the  course  is  probably  not 
given  at  this  time. 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette,  La.: 

Geography  of  Australasia. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Chatterton. 

"Includes  the  East  Indies.” 

Simons  College,  Boston,  Mass.: 

History  of  the  Far  East. 

Prof.  Nye  G.  Steiger. 

Professor  Steiger  is  the  author  of  the  one  book  in  English  dealing 
comprehensively  with  the  history  of  Southeast  Asia  (A  History  of 
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the  Far  East  —  Boston ,  New  York ,  Chicago,  1936) ;  therefore  it 
may  be  assumed  that  his  course  includes  that  region . 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.: 

International  Relations  in  the  Orient. 

Professor  Frank  M.  Mohler. 

From  detailed  information  furnished  on  this  course,  it  appears  that 
Southeast  Asia  receives  adequate  attention. 

Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Geography  of  Asia. 

"A  regional  study  with  emphasis  on  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean 
borders.” 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Modern  History  of  the  Far  East.  (Spring  session,  1944). 

Dr.  Gardner. 

t(This  course  traces  the  social,  economic,  and  political  history  of 
China,  Japan,  Thailand,  Indo-China,  Malaya,  the  Philippines  and 
adjacent  regions  in  the  South  Pacific  from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Europeans  in  the  \6th  century  to  the  present.  The  development 
of  international  relations  in  this  area  is  treated  pari  passu  with  an 
account  of  the  transformation  which  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
the  various  peoples  and  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  —  with  the  emphasis 
upon  China  and  Japan  —  have  undergone  as  a  result  of  their 
contact  with  Western  civilization.” 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

Cultures  of  Asia. 

Prof.  R.  Lauriston  Sharp. 

”A  study  of  the  primitive  cultures  of  representative  ethnic  groups 
in  eastern  Asia,  including  India  and  Indonesia,  their  origins,  diffu¬ 
sion,  content,  and  relationships  with  the  great  civilizations  of  this 
area.” 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

Modern  History  of  the  Far  East. 

Prof.  Knight  Biggerstaff. 

" Two  or  three  weeks  devoted  to  Southeast  Asia.” 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.: 

Peoples  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Peoples  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

Dr.  Cora  Du  Bois. 

These  courses  would  have  substantially  dealt  with  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia,  especially  those  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  However, 
Dr.  Du  Bois  has  in  the  meantime  left  Sarah  Lawrence  College  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

Asiatic  Societies:  Peoples  of  Southern  Asia  and  Oceania. 

Prof.  Douglas  G.  Haring. 

As  implied  by  its  title  this  course  is  no  doubt  largely  devoted  to  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Notre  Dame  College,  South  Euclid,  Ohio: 

The  Far  East. 

Sister  Mary  Borgias  or  Sister  Mary  Patrice. 

"Will  include  the  study  of  Southeast  Asia  .” 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio: 

The  Pacific  Area. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Smith. 

"A  study  of  islands  of  the  Pacific,  colonization  and  conquest. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  problems  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and 
the  fapanese  mandated  islands.”  However,  we  are  advised  that  Dr. 
Smith  is  at  present  with  the  armed  forces. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.: 

Asia. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Bergsmark. 

"The  geography  of  Southeastern  Asia  is  given  emphasis  in  this 
course.” 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville,  Texas. 

The  Far  East,  Modern  and  Contemporary. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Rickard. 

Includes  the  Philippines  and  the  East  Indies. 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Primitive  Groups  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Prof.  H.  Nesbitt. 

Deals  with  prehistoric  races  and  cultures  and  offers  a  comparative 
study  of  present  day  races,  languages  and  cultures.  The  course 
includes  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Group  2b 

As  stated  above,  this  group  comprises  general  courses  which  in  one 
way  or  the  other  are  said  to  refer  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  subjects 
indicated  include  Geography  and  History  in  their  various  aspects, 
Anthropology,  Religion  and  Missions,  Political  Science  and  Current 
Events.  In  some  instances  the  replies  contain  comments  stressing  the 
attention  given  to  Southeast  Asia. 
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Question  3 

Would  you  be  interested  in  including  in  your  curriculum  any  new 
courses  dealing  with  Southeast  Asia: 

a)  in  which  field  (Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Languages, 
Religions,  History,  Art,  Social  Sciences,  Government,  Economics, 
Geography,  Natural  Sciences,  Tropical  Agriculture)  ? 

b)  for  Southeast  Asia  in  general  or  for  any  particular  area? 

This  question  is  of  special  importance,  as  the  replies  are  apt  to 
reveal  the  tendencies  and  possibilities  of  developing  future  studies  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  as  it  concerns  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  East 
Indies  Institute  is  able  to  offer  advice  and  help  to  universities  and 
colleges  desiring  to  expand  their  curricula. 

The  replies  received  to  question  3  are  on  the  whole  extremely 
satisfactory.  They  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

87  definitely  affirmative  replies. 

32  conditionally  affirmative  replies. 

"Perhaps” ;  "possibly” ;  "if  it  could  be  arranged” ;  "no  plans 
made  for  such  a  course,  but  we  might  be  interested” ;  "if  the 
demand  for  such  a  course  becomes  sufficiently  strong  .  .  .  ” ; 
"so  far  as  facilities  permit  .  .  .  ” ;  "interested  in  establishing  new 
language  courses  in  this  field  when  and  if  the  demand  arises  in 
connection  with  the  war  effort,”  etc.,  etc. 

12  universities  and  colleges  would  be  interested  in  adding  courses, 
but  say  that  they  could  not  do  so  with  their  present  staff. 

9  universities  and  colleges  would  be  interested  in  adding  courses 
on  Southeast  Asia,  but  lack  the  necessary  funds. 

5  universities  and  colleges  say  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  add 
courses  at  present,  but  might  consider  doing  so  in  the  future. 

13  universities  and  colleges  asked  for  the  East  Indies  Institute’s 
suggestions  as  regards  possible  courses  to  be  added  to  their 
curricula. 

Thus,  158  universities  and  colleges  in  all  expressed  in  a  more  or 
less  definite  way  an  interest  in  adding  courses  on  Southeast  Asia  to 
their  curricula. 

80  universities  and  colleges,  while  saying  that  in  principle  they 
would  be  willing  to  add  to  their  curricula  courses  on  Southeast 
Asia,  did  not  mention  any  special  field  relating  to  that  area. 
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78  others  indicated  one  or  more  fields  in  which  they  would  specially 
be  interested.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  they  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  number  of  universities  and  colleges  interested, 
noted  by  each  item. 


Geography  33 

Anthropology  1 1 

Languages  8 

History  54 

Religions  9 

Archaeology  4 

Art  8 

Literature  2 

Sociology  2  6 

Government  25 

Economics  27 

Tropical  Colonization  1 

Tropical  Agriculture  4 

Natural  Sciences  5 


Practically  all  the  universities  and  colleges  concerned  would  consider 
courses  on  Southeast  Asia  in  general,  and  not  on  any  particular  region. 
One  university  expressed  special  interest  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  in 
Burma,  while  one  college  would  be  interested  in  " extending  present 
treatment  of  Dutch  influence  in  Southeast  Asia  .” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  13  universities  and  colleges  stated  that 
although  they  are  not  considering  adding  special  courses  on  Southeast 
Asia,  more  emphasis  would  in  future  be  given  to  that  region  in  general 
courses  or  in  courses  on  Asia  or  on  the  Far  East. 

Question  4 

Have  you  experienced  any  lack  of  handbooks  on  subjects  dealing 
with  Southeast  Asia?  Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  desirable  publications? 

145  universities  and  colleges  answered  the  first  question  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  A  considerable  number  added  comments,  such  as:  "We 
find  it  difficult  to  get  authoritative  material  on  this  subject  .” 
"We  find  it  difficult  to  get  books."  "We  have  experienced  a 
lack  of  handbooks.”  "There  should  be  more  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  available.”  "Publications  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions  have  proved  very  useful,  but  tve  are  conscious  of  lacunae 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  East  Indies.”  "Material  is  not  plenti¬ 
ful,”  etc. 
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2  institutions  say  that  the  lack  of  handbooks  was  the  reason  why 
no  courses  on  Southeast  Asia  had  been  given. 

37  universities  and  colleges  have  made  suggestions  as  regards  the 
kind  of  publications  they  consider  necessary  or  desirable,  such 
as,  for  instance: 

" Would  like  one  comprehensive  satisfactory  volume,  covering 
history,  etc.  of  area.” 

Not  enough  information  re  Dutch  East  Indies.” 

" More  material  needed  on  governments  of  lndo-China,  Siam 
and  Burma.” 

tf There  is  a  lack  of  material  on  British  Malaya.” 

” There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  material  available  in  hand¬ 
book  form  for  Burma,  Siam,  the  Malay  Archipelago  or  French 
lndo-China.” 

” There  is  no  single  text  with  which  1  am  familiar  which  attempts 
to  cover  even  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Area 
as  a  whole,  and  l  know  of  no  single  work  dealing  with  South¬ 
east  Asia  from  the  historical  point  of  view.” 

" 1  should  like  to  see  some  works  on  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
and  Indian  and  Western  cultures  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  practical 
plan  might  be  collection  and  republication  of  articles  in  such 
little  known  periodicals  as  T’ oung  Pao.” 

"We  subscribe  to  the  Ear  Eastern  Survey  and  to  the  magazine 
Asia.  Although  these  are  good  in  their  fields,  the  first  stresses 
political  events  and  is  of  little  use  in  economic  geography. 
Statistics  that  are  up  to  date,  are  difficult  to  obtain.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  any  good  source  book  of  current  material.” 

” The  Handbook  of  the  Pacific,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  is  too  general,  does  not  deal  with  the  geographical 
aspects,  and  has  become  somewhat  out  of  date.  There  is  no 
comprehensive  study  from  the  point  of  veiw  of  Economic 
Geography  of  the  East  Indies.” 

” Desirable  publications  might  be  along  the  line  of  those  which 
are  put  out  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.” 

" There  is  need  for  material  dealing  with  plantation  agriculture.” 

” A  magazine  could  be  brought  out  along  the  lines  of  the  Pan- 
American  Bulletin.  Such  a  publication  could  be  a  cross  between 
the  magazine  Asia  and  the  National  Geographic.” 

tfThere  seems  to  be  no  adequate  text  on  comparative  govern -< 
ment  in  the  Far  East.” 
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"There  is  no  single  handbook  containing  statistical  and  other 
information  on  Southeast  Asia.  A  single  handbook  devoted 
solely  to  Southeast  Asia  would  be  extremely  useful .” 

"Would  appreciate  having  available  for  this  area  a  series  of 
pamphlets  similar  to  those  published  under  the  control  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  for  Latin  American  countries  .” 

"Need  a  cultural  history  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia  .” 

"We  need  more  geographic  literature  on  the  subject  for  children 
if  eventually  we  are  to  have  an  enlightened  older  group.” 

"A  good  history  of  Southeast  Asia  suitable  for  First  and  Second 
Years  of  College  work  is  desirable.” 

"I  have  not  yet  found  an  up  to  date  survey  of  American  invest¬ 
ments  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  for 
the  general  reader,  on  rubber  and  tin.” 

"We  suggest  that  you  publish  monographs  somewhat  like  the 
Berkshire  Studies  published  by  Holt.” 

"Find  very  little  really  geographic  detail.  Would  be  interested 
in  handbooks  on  political  and  economic  geography.” 

"Find  few  good  books  on  the  expansion  of  Spain  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Dutch  and  the  French;  also  on  the  effect  of  the 
colonial  establishments  on  the  lives  of  the  peoples.” 

"More  detailed  information  on  college  level  is  definitely  needed 
for  the  geography  of  the  whole  Southeast  Asian  area.” 

Dr.  A.  Cole  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  proposed  a  list  of  titles 
for  pamphlets  dealing  mainly  with  economy,  colonial  policy  and 
international  relations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

25  universities  and  colleges  have  expressed  the  need  for  a  bib¬ 
liography  on  Southeast  Asia  or  have  asked  the  East  Indies 
Institute  for  bibliographical  guidance. 

Question  5 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  obtaining  scholarships  at  your  institution 
for  students  desirous  of  studying  subjects  pertaining  to  Southeast  Asia? 

60  universities  and  colleges  have  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  At  four  of  these,  in  addition  to  scholarships,  graduate 
assistantships  in  such  fields  as  history  or  economics  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  all  available  scholarships,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  mentioned  below,  are  of  a  general  character.  Some  educational 
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institutions  have,  however,  indicated  that  they  would  welcome  students 
specializing  in  our  field.  Thus: 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 

"Students  could  specialize  ( and  write  theses  upon)  the  expansion 
of  Chinese ,  Indian  and  Western  culture  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
obtain  the  usual  university  scholarships  in  so  far  as  eligible;  this  is 
the  Department  of  History .” 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

"Students  desirous  of  studying  subjects  pertaining  to  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  other  applicants.  Strong 
interest  in  a  specific  project  is,  as  you  know,  taken  into  careful 
account  in  candidacy  for  a  scholarship  .” 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

"This  University  gives  the  Wm.  H.  Mills  Fellowship  for  the  study 
of  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean;  although  the  scholarship 
is  not  specially  devoted  to  Southeast  Asiatic  studies,  it  approaches 
such  a  project  rather  closely.” 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York: 

"With  regard  to  scholarship  aid,  the  Seminary  provides  several 
missionary  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  been  held  by  missionaries  from  Burma  and  Siam.  But  these 
scholarships  are  not  intended  specifically  for  study  of  topics  relating 
specially  to  Southeast  Asia.” 

The  following  replies  are  of  particular  interest  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  offering  to  students  from  Southeast  Asia  opportunities  to 
study  at  American  Universities,  a  project  which  the  East  Indies  Institute 
has  kept  in  mind  from  its  inception. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina,  Kans. : 

"We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  such  a  scholarship,  covering  full 
tuition,  especially  if  the  student  were  a  native  of  that  section  of  the 
world.” 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.: 

"We  have  several  international  scholarships.  I  am  sure  you  under¬ 
stand  that  Springfield  College  was  for  many  years  known  as  the 
International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  College,  and  that 
we  have  several  hundreds  of  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  Many  of  the  native  citizens  of  other  lands  have 
come  here  for  studying  and  we  feel  highly  complimented  by  the 
services  they  are  rendering  in  their  own  countries.  If  information 
is  available  from  your  office  at  any  time  concerning  men  in  the 
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East  Indies,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  since  we  have 
some  scholarship  arrangements  for  men  from  other  countries,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  your  recommendations  concerning  men  who 
might  desire  to  study  in  Springfield  College.” 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wy. : 

” Several  scholarships  for  students  from  foreign  countries  are  avail¬ 
able  ” 

% 

One  university  and  three  colleges  (not  included  in  the  above  named 
number)  have  indicated  that,  although  at  present  they  have  no  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Southeast  Asiatic  studies  available,  they  are  interested  in  the 
suggestion  or  would  welcome  aid  in  establishing  such  scholarships.  One 
other  university,  while  saying  that  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
could  be  provided  for,  indicates  that  they  ” need  assistance  and  direction 
in  the  whole  program  ” 

Question  6 

Is  any  research  project  on  Southeast  Asia  in  progress  at  your  institu¬ 
tion  and  are  any  publications  on  Southeast  Asia  being  prepared  by 
members  of  your  staff? 

Some  information  has  been  obtained  in  reply  to  this  question,  but 
as  it  is  very  incomplete  and  as,  moreover,  the  subject  does  not  directly 
bear  upon  the  matter  of  instruction  offered  to  students,  an  analysis  would 
hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose.  The  Institute  has,  however,  tried  to 
get  in  touch  with  most  of  the  scholars  named  in  the  replies. 


III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
A.  Immediate  Steps 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  universities  and  colleges  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  replies  to  questions  3  and  4  that  the  East  Indies  Institute 
will  be  able  to  act  immediately  and,  indeed,  has  already  taken  prepara¬ 
tory  steps.  The  replies  to  question  5  also  deserve  the  Institute’s  attention. 

Question  3  (See  above  pp.  16-17) 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  our  members  and  to  a  considerable 
number  of  other  persons  with  experience  in  the  field  of  Southeast  Asia, 
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asking  them  whether  they  would  be  able  and  willing  to  give  courses  or 
single  lectures  relating  to  that  area  and  on  which  particular  subjects. 
From  the  replies  received  a  pamphlet  will  be  compiled  which  is  to  be 
supplied  to  all  those  universities  and  colleges  which  have  expressed  the 
wish  to  expand  their  study  facilities  concerning  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  pamphlet  will  be  ready  for  distribution  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Question  4  (See  above  pp.  17-19) 

(a)  Handbooks 

The  provision  of  handbooks  on  a  college  level,  a  wish  so  frequently 
expressed  in  the  answers  to  this  question,  can  very  naturally  only  be 
realized  gradually,  especially  at  this  particular  time,  when  most  experts 
in  the  various  fields  relating  to  Southeast  Asia  are  in  one  way  or  the 
other  active  in  the  war  effort.  However,  some  progress  has  been  and 
is  still  being  made  in  this  respect.  Instances  of  it  are  the  following: 

The  Ageless  Indies ,  by  Raymond  Kennedy,  published  by  the  John 
Day  Company,  New  York,  1942,  is  highly  to  be  recommended 
as  a  first  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

Two  of  the  War  Background  Studies,  recently  issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  will  be  found  specially  useful.  These  are 
No.  4,  Peoples  of  the  Philippines,  by  Herbert  N.  Krieger,  and  No. 
14,  Islands  and  Peoples  of  the  Indies,  by  Raymond  Kennedy. 

Ethnography  of  Indonesia,  —  a  forthcoming  work  by  Raymond 
Kennedy,  will  provide  the  first  detailed  and  truly  scientific  eth¬ 
nography  of  that  area,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  any  language. 

An  Economic  Geography  of  Southeast  Asia  is  being  prepared  by 
Jan  O.  M.  Broek.  This  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  the  various 
educational  institutions  which  have  expressed  the  need  for  such  a 
book. 

An  English  translation  of  B.  ter  Haar’s  Beginselen  en  St  els  el  van 
bet  Adatrecht  (Groningen  and  Batavia,  1939)  is  being  made  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  East  Indies  Institute  and  the  Netherlands 
Information  Bureau.  It  will  be  the  first  book  on  Indonesian  cus¬ 
tomary  law  available  in  the  English  language. 
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In  the  course  of  1943  a  number  of  important  books  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  These  will  include: 
The  Future  of  Southeast  Asia,  by  K.  M.  Panikkar. 

Educational  Progress  in  Southeast  Asia,  by  J.  S.  Furnivall. 

Educational  Developments  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  by  Loekman 
Djajadiningrat. 

Malay  Peasant  Economy,  by  Raymond  Firth. 

The  Industrial  Development  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  by  Peter 
H.  W.  Sitsen. 

Labor  Problems  in  the  Philippines,  by  Kenneth  Kurihara. 

A  translation  of  Charles  Robequain’s  Recent  Economic  Evolution  of 
French  Indo-China,  with  a  supplement  on  developments  in  1940 
and  1941,  by  Katrine  R.  C.  Greene. 

J.  S.  Furnivall  is  preparing  for  publication  by  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  a  revised  edition  of  his  Political  Economy  of  Burma. 

A  book  on  Burma  in  Recent  Years  by  Virginia  Thompson  is  partly 
completed. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  is  cooperating  with  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  in  the  production  of  Agriculture  and  Pioneer 
Settlement  in  Southeast  Asia,  by  Karl  J.  Pelzer. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  in  its  capacity  as 
British  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  will  publish  a 
set  of  conference  papers  in  a  volume  entitled  Problems  of  the  Post- 
War  Settlement  in  the  Far  East. 

The  special  numbers  on  Southeast  Asia  published  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Quarterly  (Vol.  II,  No.  1,  November  1942)  and  by  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(Vol.  226,  March  1943),  in  the  first  of  which  the  East  Indies 
Institute  has  collaborated,  ought  to  prove  useful  for  college  reading 
on  various  subjects. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  quoted  on  pp.  18-19  may  be  found  useful 
with  regard  to  future  publications.  Flowever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  this  report,  the  most  outstanding  needs  would  seem  to  be: 

(a)  an  up  to  date  history  dealing  specifically  with  Southeast  Asia 
(no  book  of  that  kind  exists  in  any  language),  and 

(b)  a  book  covering  the  anthropology,  archaeology  and  cultural 
history  of  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  No  book  on  this 
subject  is  available  in  the  English  language,  and  the  only 
approach  in  any  other  language,  the  author’s  contribution  to 
Buschan’s  lllustrierte  V olker kunde,  published  in  1923,  is  in¬ 
complete  and  much  outdated. 
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(b)  Bibliography 

In  reading  the  replies  to  question  4  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
in  many  cases  the  complaints  about  the  lack  of  materials  suitable  for 
teachers  and  students  are  caused  rather  by  inability  to  locate  existing 
sources  than  by  the  actual  lack  of  such  sources.  The  need  for  biblio¬ 
graphical  guidance  would,  therefore,  seem  even  more  urgent  than  that 
for  new  textbooks.  Indeed,  as  mentioned  above,  25  universities  and 
colleges  have  emphasized  the  need  for  a  biblography  on  Southeast  Asia. 
This  need  will  soon  be  met  by  the  following  forthcoming  publications: 

The  manuscript  of  a  Selected  Bibliography  on  Southeast  Asia ,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  author  of  this  report  for  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  with  the  help  of  the  East  Indies  Institute,  has 
been  completed  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  soon.  It  will 
contain  between  1450  and  1500  titles,  arranged  by  regions  and 
subjects.  Books  recommended  for  general  college  reading  will  be 
specially  marked. 

A  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  containing 
approximately  15,000  titles  of  books  and  periodical  articles,  the 
latter  chiefly  in  as  far  as  they  appeared  from  1932  on,  will  be 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  fall,  1943.  It  will  indicate 
the  location  of  the  books  and  periodicals  in  American  libraries. 

An  Ethnographic  Bibliography  of  the  East  Indies,  compiled  by 
Raymond  Kennedy,  is  now  being  planned  for  publication  in  the 
Yale  Series  in  Anthropology. 

An  extensively  annotated  Bibliography  of  Tibeto-Burman  Linguis¬ 
tics  is  being  prepared  by  Paul  Benedict.  It  will  contain  over  500 
entries  and,  besides  titles  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages,  will  include  many  concerning  the  Karen,  Thai, 
Miao,  Yao  and  several  other  language  groups  of  Further  India. 

Question  5  (See  above  pp.  19-21) 

While  it  must  be  realized  that  owing  to  present  conditions  it  may 
be  difficult  to  And  students  who  could  be  recommended  for  scholarships 
designed  for  studies  on  Southeast  Asia,  this  matter  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  when  and  if  the  occasion  arises.  The 
possibility  of  obtaining  scholarships  for  Dutch  and  Indonesian  refugee 
students,  now  in  this  country,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  replies  quoted 
above,  deserves  the  special  consideration  of  the  East  Indies  Institute. 
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B.  General  Outlook  and  Suggestions 
for  a  Long-range  Program 

The  care  which  many  universities  and  colleges  took  in  filling  in 
the  questionnaire  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Southeast  Asia.  This  interest  is  even  more  emphasized  in  the  answers 
to  question  3,  analyzed  above  on  pages  16-17,  as  well  as  in  those  to 
questions  4  and  5.  It  is,  moreover,  expressed  also  in  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  remarks  and  accompanying  letters. 

A  number  of  institutions  have  expressed  the  wish  to  be  informed 
of  the  results  of  this  survey. 

The  strongest  proof  of  increasing  interest  in  Southeast  Asia  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  several  universities  have  added  courses  in  that  field 
during  the  time  this  survey  was  under  way.  As  far  as  possible  these 
new  courses  were  included  in  this  report.  It  is  significant  that  one 
university  which  in  August  1942  replied  to  question  3,  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  adding  courses  on  Southeast  Asia,  with  a  brief 
''no,”  has  since  been  known  to  try  and  build  up  a  staff  of  scholars 
competent  on  that  region. 

The  intensified  interest  in  the  area  under  discussion  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  war  situation.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  various  organizations 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  oriental  studies  to  see  to  it  that  this 
interest  does  not  wholly  subside  with  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  help 
in  stimulating  and  directing  studies  on  Southeast  Asia. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  courses  actually  given,  and  even  more  so 
at  the  subjects  of  courses  which  various  universities  and  colleges  would 
like  to  add  to  their  curricula,  will  show  that  the  interest  centers  chiefly 
around  Geography  (which  largely  includes  Economics),  History  (refer¬ 
ring,  as  one  may  assume,  almost  exclusively  to  colonial  or  even  most 
recent  History),  Economics  and  Political  Science.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  such  a  concentration  on  subjects  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  war  and  post-war  political  and  economic  problems,  can  well  be 
understood.  Yet  it  involves  to  a  certain  extent  the  danger  of  creating 
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one-sided  and  distorted  notions  of  Southeast  Asiatic  peoples  and  cultures. 
In  following  recent  American  publications,  books  as  well  as  articles  in 
periodicals,  one  cannot  help  noticing  a  certain  tendency  to  think  of  the 
region  in  question  only  in  terms  of  economy  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  political  movements,  such  as  competing  power  politics  or 
nationalism  versus  imperialism.  The  cultural  and  historical  background 
is  often  treated  in  a  very  inadequate  manner  or  even  completely  dis¬ 
regarded. 

The  small  number  of  courses  dealing  with  the  anthropology, 
languages,  art  and  religions  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  total  lack  of  courses 
on  the  literatures  of  that  region,  speak  for  themselves.  The  necessity 
thus  arises  to  impress  American  public  opinion,  and  above  all  American 
universities  and  colleges,  with  the  desirability  of  developing  scholarly 
studies  on  the  native  cultures  of  Southeast  Asia;  further,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cultural  background  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  true  understanding  of  current  and  future  political  and 
economic  problems  of  that  region. 

It  is  significant  that  the  importance  of  these  facts  was  fully  realized 
by  the  Dutch,  with  their  long  colonial  experience.  Candidates  for  the 
Netherlands  Indies  Civil  Service  were  requested  to  take  courses  and 
pass  examinations  in  anthropology,  languages  (Malay  and  at  least  one 
other  Indonesian  language),  literature,  religions  (chiefly  Islam)  and 
customary  law  of  the  East  Indies,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  an 
opportunity  to  study  other  subjects  relating  to  that  area,  as,  for  instance, 
archaeology.  Similarly,  the  extensive  and  valuable  work  done  by  civil 
servants  in  Malaya  and  Burma  in  the  field  of  native  cultures,  history, 
languages  and  literatures  testifies  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  these  subjects  by  many  British  colonial  administrators. 

Appendix  B,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  an  abstract  of  a  Memorandum 
"Studies  on  Southeast  Asia,"  submitted  to  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  in  spring,  1941,  will  outline  the  value  of  such  studies 
as  regards  various  fields  of  the  humanities. 
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While  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  instruction  on  Southeast  Asia 
be  as  widespread  as  possible,  it  seems  even  more  important  to  create 
one  or  a  few  centers  where  a  fully  integrated  program  comprising  the 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  that  area  could  be  offered.  A  few  nuclei 
exist  already  and  could  be  further  developed.  The  foremost  among 
these  is  Yale  University,  with  its  courses  in  Anthropology  of  the  East 
Indies  and  in  the  Malay  language,  as  well  as  in  Burmese,  and  the  research 
work  on  Philippine  languages  conducted  '  there.  Moreover,  Yale 
University  has  the  most  comprehensive  library  on  the  East  Indies  in 
the  United  States. 

Important  beginnings  have  been  made  at  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  California,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Michigan  University,  the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  while  the  special  interest  in  the  development 
of  studies  on  Southeast  Asia  expressed  by  the  University  of  Kansas  City 
and  by  Southwestern  University,  as  well  as  by  several  other  universities 
and  colleges,  should  be  noted.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable 
that  the  courses  given  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  International 
Administration,  at  present  for  the  Navy  only,  may  be  made  permanent 
and  accessible  to  students  in  general,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
development  of  a  center  of  Southeast  Asiatic  studies  at  that  University 
too. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  survey,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
facilities  for  more  specialized  studies  of  Southeast  Asiatic  countries, 
peoples,  cultures  and  languages  are  still  very  inadequate,  some  progress 
has  been  made  during  recent  years,  and  the  ground  is  being  prepared 
for  further  and  more  systematic  developments. 

APPENDIX  A 
Universities  in  Canada 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  twenty  universities  in  Canada. 
Eleven  of  these  have  replied. 

Question  1 

No  courses  dealing  specifically  with  Southeast  Asia  have  been  listed. 
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Question  2  —  Group  2a 

One  course  only,  dealing  with  the  History  of  the  Far  East,  given 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Prince  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Question  2  —  Group  2b 

A  few  courses  in  Economic  Geography,  Anthropology,  History,  the 
Development  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  International  Affairs  and 
Theology  (World  Religions)  are  said  to  touch  on  Southeast  Asia. 

Question  3 

Two  universities  have  expressed  the  wish  to  add  courses  on  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  one  of  the  two  has  asked  for  suggestions. 

Question  4 

Two  universities  have  expressed  their  need  for  handbooks  and  a 
third  has  asked  for  a  bibliography. 

Question  5 

One  university  has  indicated  that  scholarships  would  be  available. 

APPENDIX  B 

The  urgent  practical  necessity  to  know  more  about  the  countries, 
peoples,  cultures  and  languages  of  Southeast  Asia  is  being  gradually 
realized.  The  course  of  the  war  has  automatically  done  more  in  this 
respect  than  any  educational  campaign  would  ever  have  achieved.  Yet, 
as  far  as  eventual  peacetime  developments  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
desirable  even  under  present  conditions,  not  wholly  to  forget  that 
aspect  of  the  subject  that  can  only  be  developed  by  scholarly  studies  and 
research. 

It  was  with  such  a  long  range  program  in  mind  that  the  memoran¬ 
dum,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  had  been  prepared  in  the 
spring  of  1941.  The  fact  need  hardly  be  stressed  that  such  studies, 
while  outwardly  of  a  purely  academic  character,  would  nevertheless 
provide  those  who  in  the  future  will  have  to  deal  with  the  countries 
and  peoples  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  from  the  political,  sociological  or 
economic  angle,  with  that  sound  basis  of  knowledge  and  information 
which,  by  necessity,  we  are  now  so  frantically  striving  to  improvise. 
Moreover,  these  studies  would  form  a  link  of  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing  with  the  awakening  and  emerging  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 
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They  would,  therefore,  be  hardly  less  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  future  cultural  and  political  relations  of  the  United  States  than 
the  Latin  American  studies  which,  for  similar  reasons,  have  in  recent 
years  been  so  systematically  developed. 


Extract  from  a  Memorandum  "Studies  on  Southeast  Asia ”  submitted 
to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  1941. 

THE  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  variety  of  its  races  and  cultures  makes  Southeast  Asia  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  attractive  fields  of  research  for  the  Anthropologist. 
Nomadic  tribes  of  hunters  and  food-gatherers,  primitive  agriculturists 
and  literate  peoples  of  high  and  ancient  culture  are  here  found  side  by 
side,  forming  well  stratified  cultural  layers  and  giving  an  unusually 
clear  cross-section  through  the  results  of  prehistoric  and  historic  migra¬ 
tions  and  developments.  Moreover,  the  races  and  cultures  of  Southeast 
Asia  offer  invaluable  possibilities  of  comparison  to  every  student  of 
Oceania. 

During  recent  years  the  problems  of  acculturation  and  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  cultures  have  attracted  ever  growing  attention.  In  most 
cases  the  studies  on  this  subject  had  to  be  based  almost  exclusively  on 
observations  concerning  the  adaptation  of  native  to  European  types  of 
culture,  and  therefore  yielded  somewhat  one-sided  results.  In  this  respect 
Southeast  Asia  offers  the  advantage  that  the  impact  of  four  great  cul¬ 
tures  —  Hindu-Buddhist,  Chinese,  Mohammedan  and  European  —  upon 
primitive  societies  and  their  mutual  interaction  can  be  studied.  Southeast 
Asia  therefore  offers  ideal  opportunities  for  research  on  cultural  change, 
a  problem  of  not  only  theoretical,  but  in  these  days  of  rapid  transition, 
also  of  intrinsic  practical  importance. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  American  scholars  have  participated 
in  anthropological  investigations  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  have  contributed  valuable  books  and  articles  on 
this  subject.  However,  their  work  has  not  as  yet  aroused  the  attention 
and  interest  which  it  deserves  and  some  of  their  best  publications  have 
gone  almost  unnoticed. 

LANGUAGES  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

To  the  student  of  languages  and  literatures  Southeast  Asia  offers 
extremely  rich  and  varied  opportunities  for  research.  Unfortunately,  this 
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branch  of  Orientalism,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  almost 
a  blank.  Except  for  studies  of  Philippine  languages  and  some  isolated 
attempts  in  Siamese  and  Tibeto- Burmese,  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
this  field,  and  neither  the  comparative  linguistic  researches  on  Indonesian 
languages  by  Dutch  and  German  scholars,  nor  the  extensive  work  of 
Dutch,  English  and  Gorman  scholars  on  Malay  and  Javanese  literature 
have  aroused  the  emulation  of  scholars  in  this  country.*  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  linguistic  studies,  therefore,  especially  with  regard  to  Indonesian 
languages,  deserves  special  attention. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Prehistorical  research  in  Southeast  Asia  is  of  recent  origin.  The 
rapidity  of  its  development  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bibliography 
in  the  "Ethnologischer  Anzeiger”  for  the  years  1928  to  1936  lists  180 
titles.  Thus  an  average  of  20  books  and  articles  a  year  have  dealt  with 
this  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  American  schoj^rs  recently  have 
participated  in  research  in  this  field  and  have  brought  back  to  this 
country  valuable  Stone  Age  collections. 

Owing  to  the  close  relations  between  the  prehistoric  cultures  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  those  of  China  and  India,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  former  is  imperative  for  any  student  of  the  early  archaeology  of 
these  two  neighbouring  regions.  The  prehistory  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
equally  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  Oceanian  studies.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancestors  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia 
and  the  majority  of  those  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  came  from  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  The  connections  of  recent  Australian  and  Oceanian 
cultures  with  prehistoric  cultures  of  Indonesia  and  Further  India  have 
been  discussed  repeatedly  during  the  last  years. 

As  far  as  historic  times  are  concerned,  few  regions  of  the  earth 
can  compete  with  Cambodia,  Burma  and  Java  as  to  number  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  ancient  monuments.  The  splendid  work  of  French  and  Dutch 
scholars  in  this  field  is  well  known.  However,  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  study  of  these  extremely  important  remains  are  scarce  in  this 
country  and  a  systematic  development  of  this  branch  of  Archaeology 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

♦As  will  be  noticed,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  languages 
since  this  memorandum  was  written,  several  courses  in  Malay,  and  one  each  in 
Thai  and  Burmese  being  now  offered.  However,  such  important  languages  as 
Javanese  and  Annamese  are  still  unrepresented. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  INDOLOGY 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  study  of  Southeast  Asia,  "Colonial 
India,”  forms  an  important  branch  of  Indology  in  its  wider  sense. 
Though  Southeast  Asia  cannot  match  India  as  far  as  greatness  of 
philosophical  and  religious  thought  are  concerned,  the  variety  and  high 
quality  of  its  Hindu-Buddhist  cultures,  of  its  art  and  literature,  fully 
deserve  the  attention  of  scholars. 

As  shown,  for  instance,  by  Stutterheim’s  treatise  on  Rama  Legends 
or  by  Sylvain  Levi’s  edition  of  Sanskrit  texts  from  Bali,  even  philology 
as  concerned  with  India  proper  may  expect  enrichment  from  the  study 
of  "Colonial  Indian”  literature.  This  is  specially  true  in  the  field  of 
Buddhist  studies.  The  Pali  literature  of  Burma,  Siam  and  the  Shan  and 
Lao  countries  is  still  very  imperfectly  known  and  the  wealth  of  ver¬ 
nacular  literature  in  Further  India  dealing  with  Buddhist  subjects  hardly 
has  been  touched. 

One  fact,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated, 
is  the  survival  in  continental  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Bali  (and  to  some 
extent  even  in  Sumatra  and  Java)  of  ancient  Hindu  and  Buddhist  rites 
which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  India.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  various  other  cultural  elements  of  Indian  origin,  as  for  instance  of 
governmental  institutions  and  of  the  religious  and  magic  conceptions  of 
the  state  and  of  kingship  as  they  existed  in  Burma  and  Siam  as  late 
as  the  19th  century.  Thus  the  study  of  Southeast  Asia  can  provide  a 
deeper  understanding  of  certain  aspects  of  cultural  life  in  ancient  India 
about  which  literature  alone  gives  but  imperfect  information. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  SINOLOGY 

The  fact  that  the  early  racial  and  cultural  foundations  of  China 
and  of  Southeast  Asia  are  largely  identical  gives  the  primitive  cultures 
of  this  latter  region  a  special  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Sinologist,  as  they  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  living 
illustrations  of  types  of  culture  which  in  China  existed  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Indeed,  during  the  Mesolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  and 
again  from  about  700  B.C.  into  the  Han  Period,  the  cultures  of  China 
and  those  of  Southeast  Asia  were  so  closely  interconnected  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study  successfully  the  archaeology  of  one  region  without 
taking  into  account  that  of  the  other. 

Throughout  history,  the  links  between  Southeast  Asia  and  China 
have  been  very  close.  Actual  Chinese  colonies  have  been  shown  to  have 
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existed  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  early  as  the  1st  century  B.C.  Since 
then,  more  or  less  intimate  contact  between  China  and  Southeast  Asia 
through  trade,  diplomatic  missions,  Buddhist  monks  and  scholars, 
colonization  and,  at  times,  through  conquest  and  political  domination, 
has  continued  down  to  the  present.  Chinese  cultural  influence  was  of 
extreme  importance  and  made  itself  felt  as  far  as  the  eastern-most  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  Tongking  and  Annam  a  culture  arose  which  may 
be  called  "Colonial  Chinese”  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  cultures  of 
Burma,  Java,  Bali,  etc.  form  colonial  branches  of  the  culture  of  India. 
Accounts  preserved  in  the  Dynastic  Histories  and  various  other  Chinese 
works  and  the  reports  of  Chinese  envoys  and  Buddhist  pilgrims  form  an 
extremely  important,  and  for  certain  periods,  the  only  source  of  historical 
information  on  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  the  relations  between  China  and  Southeast  Asia  were 
by  no  means  one-sided  and  China  not  only  gave  but  also  received  from 
its  southern  neighbour.  It  is  particularly  with  regard  to  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  in  China  that  Southeast  Asia  played  an  important  role.  As 
early  as  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  on 
their  way  to  China  and  Chinese  students  and  pilgrims  going  to  India 
passed  through  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Monks  from  Funan  were  active 
in  China  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  translating  Buddhist  books  into 
Chinese.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  Chinese  students  frequented  the 
centres  of  Buddhist  learning  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  In  recent  years,  the 
question  of  Southeast  Asiatic  influence  in  the  development  of  Buddhist 
sculpture  in  China  and  of  Chinese  music  has  attracted  some  attention. 

On  the  whole,  one  can  state  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cultures  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  not  less  important  from  the  Sinologist  point  of  view 
than  from  that  of  Indology. 

ISLAM  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Southeast  Asia  never  has  played  a  central  role  in  Islam.  However, 
the  study  of  such  large  and  important  Mohammedan  populations  as  those 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Peninsula  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  faith  is  in  itself  fully  justified  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
specialists  in  this  field.  Moreover,  the  Malaysian  world  offers  to  the 
student  of  Islam  many  interesting  problems:  for  instance  that  of  its 
conversion,  of  its  relations  to  India,  Persia  and  Arabia  and,  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  of  the  alternating  preponderance  of  "unorthodox”  and 
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"orthodox”  tendencies;  the  role  of  Mohammedan  mysticism  in  Sumatra 
and  Java;  the  mutual  interaction  of  Islam  and  pre-Islamic  religions  and 
of  Mohammedan  and  Adat  law.  By  far  the  most  important  question, 
however,  which  faces  the  student  of  Islam  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  of 
present  day  religious  and  political  movements  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
and  of  the  future  developments  and  tendencies  of  Mohammedan  peoples 
in  this  region. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  JAPAN 

The  study  of  ancient  relations  between  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan 
has  hardly  begun.  Nevertheless,  the  researches  of  Father  W.  Schmidt 
and  N.  Matsumoto  in  linguistics,  of  L.  Sternberg,  A.  Gahs  and  others 
in  ethnology,  and  of  P.  van  Stein  Callenfels  and  others  in  prehistoric 
archaeology  have  shown  that  such  relations  existed  since  very  early  times. 

For  a  later  period,  the  activities  of  Buddhist  missionaries  from 
Southeast  Asia  in  Japan  in  the  8th  century  and  the  influence  of  Indo- 
Chinese  music  in  Japan  about  the  same  date  may  be  mentioned. 

Later  still,  the  political  activities  of  Japanese  military  leaders  and 
their  followers  in  Further  India  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  curiously 
anticipate  present  day  events. 

However,  the  importance  of  all  these  earlier  contacts  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  that  of  recent  Japanese  immigration  and  commercial  infil¬ 
tration  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  and,  finally,  by  the  present  war  and  the  post-war 
problems. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

The  work  done  on  Polynesian  cultures  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
and  associates  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu  ranks 
among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  American  scholarly  activities. 
Yet,  its  results  remain  isolated  and  lack  coordination  with  human  history 
in  a  wider  sense  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  problem  of  relations  with 
prehistoric  and  recent  primitive  cultures  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  the  Polynesians,  never  has  been  systematically  approached  by  the 
group  of  scholars  in  question.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
Polynesian  and  Indonesian  languages.  The  development  of  more 
methodical  studies  on  Southeast  Asia  therefore  seems  imperative  in  order 
to  give  American  research  work  on  Polynesia  its  full  value  and  its 
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historical  background.  It  will  be  equally  useful  as  a  supplement  to  the 
investigations  pursued  by  American  scholars  in  the  field  of  Melanesian 
and  Australian  cultures  in  recent  years. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

As  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned,  Southeast  Asia  is  one  of 
the  richest  regions  of  the  earth.  From  the  earliest  times  it  could  not  fail 
to  attract  trade  and  conquest  and  thus  to  play  an  important  role  in 
general  history.  The  discovery  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Further 
India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  its  consequences  for  Europe  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  historical  study.  The  bloom  and 
downfall  of  Portugese  power  in  the  16th  century,  the  development 
of  Dutch  seapower  and  Dutch  culture  in  the  17th  century,  are  closely 
linked  up  with  the  struggle  for  the  "Spice  Islands."  Thus  the  wealth 
acquired  in  Southeast  Asia  has  helped  to  shape  the  course  of  events  and 
the  development  of  culture  in  Europe. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 
( on  the  basis  of  recent  information) 


Addition  to  p.  5: 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Extension  classes  in  the  Malay  language  will  be  given  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  by  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Hendershot,  beginning 
September,  1943. 

Note  to  p.  6: 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Vernon  E.  Hendershot  has  left  Walla  Walla 
College. 

Addition  to  p.  9: 

Mrs.  Vernon  E.  Hendershot  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Malay  at  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  and  is  giving  courses  in  the  Malay 
language  within  the  Army  Training  Program. 
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